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A LETTER, 
Oc. Ve. 


SIR, 


„ eee flattery may pervert the judg- 


ment, or long poſſeſſion of power may 
enervate and corrupt the mind, there is never- 
theleſs, a point of misfortune and calamity, at 
which intoxication uſually ceaſes. You are, I 
fear, advancing by rapid ſtrides towards that 
ſtate which will leave nothing for your enemies 
to wiſh, and little for your admirers to de- 


plore. During more than twelve years, you 


have been entruſted with the moſt ſacred de- 
poſit which could be committed to miniſterial 


hands; the welfare, the greatneſs, and the feli- 


city of the Sovereign and People of England. 
Dazzled with the hereditary luſtre of your 
name, faſcinated by the graces, or ſubdued 
by the powers of your oratory, and charmed 
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with the integrity or diſintereſtedneſs which 
accompanied your public conduct, we long 
applauded and ratified the choice that had ſe- 
lected you for ſo elevated a ſtation. Through 
the medium of peace, and in the ſunſhine of 
proſperity, you appeared, to common eyes, 
ſomething more than man. We fondly gave 
you credit for imaginary qualities; and ſup- 
poſed that the ſtateſman who diſplayed ſuch 
ability in a calm, would neither be deficient 
in energy or talents, whenever exigencies ſhould 
demand greater exertion. 

In this expectation we have been, however, 
deceived. War and danger have withdrawn 
the veil which concealed you, and expoſed you 
in all the nakedneſs of political imperfection. 
In proportion to our preceding admiration, is 
our preſent diſappointment; and by a natural 
revulſion in the human mind, you appear leſs 
from your former greatneſs. Vou are now 
ſinking faſt to the level of ordinary Miniſters; 
and you may, perhaps, after another inglo- 
rious or difaſtrous campaign, wiſely deſire to 
withdraw from a ſituation, to which the voice 
of your country, and of Europe, begins to pro- 
nounce you unequal. Like your predeceſſor, 
Lord North, you may ſeek in oblivion a 
ſhelter 
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ſhelter from popular indignation. Like him, 
you have not been totally improvident, it muſt 
be confeſſed, during the poſſeſſion of power; 
and whatever encomiums may be laviſhed by 
flattery, oh your contempt of offices or emo- 


luments, we do not recognize in the Lord 


Warden of the Cinque Ports, the. auſtere re- 
nunciations of Roman virtue. I am, however, 
far from arraigning the bounty of your gracious 
Maſter, nor ſhall I ever purſue you to the re- 
tirement of Walmer, or to the ſhades of Hol- 


wood. My conteſt is not with the man, but 
with the Miniſter ; and it is only by the retro- 
ſpect of your political conduct that I defire to 


hold you up to the approbation, or to deliver 
you over to the condemnation, of your country. 
That retroſpect may be painful to you: but 
the times demand the ſeverity of truth. If 
the example cannot ſave the preſent age from 


the deſtruction that impends, it may yet ope- 


rate as an awful leſſon to future genera- 


tions. 


1 ſhall not paſs over in an invidious ſilence, 


the firſt nine years of your adminiſtration. 


They were, in truth, Sir, a golden. period, 


and will long, I fear, be recollected with a 


ſentiment of melancholy regret. The ble- 
miſhes, 


8 

miſhes, or miſtakes of your miniſtry, were loſt 
and ſwallowed up in the blaze of national pro- 
ſperity. The contracted policy, and ungene- 
rous duplicity, which marked your whole treat- 
ment of the Governor General of Bengal, 
whom you meanly ſacrificed to the fury of 
Mr. Burke; the labyrinth of the Iriſh Propo- 
ſitions, in which you was bewildered and loſt ; 
the pertinacious adherence to the Duke of 
Richmond's ſyſtem of fortification, which 
you did not abandon, except in the laſt extre- 
mity:—theſe deviations from rectitude, or 
errors in judgment, were ſpeedily forgiven by a 
generous people, confident, and diſpoſed to ex- 

amine your actions by a partial ſtandard. 
Every circumſtance ſeemed to combine, 
which could prolong the general deluſion, and 
fill us with pleaſing anticipation of your yet 
untried abilities, when the hour of trial and 
difficulty ſhould arrive. The Court of Ver- 
failles, accuſtomed frequently to dictate under 
former princes, allowed a Pruſſian army, acting 
in concert with England, to overrun Holland, 
and penetrate to Amſterdam, without ven- 
turing to reſiſt, or interfere. The recent death. 
of Vergennes, the embarraſſment of the French 
finances, and perhaps more than either, that 
latent 
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latent ſpirit of democratic fermentation, which 
has ſince overturned the monarchy, and con- 
vulſed Europe, compelled Louis the Sixteenth 


to temporize, and even to ſubmit. During 


the conteſt that aroſe three years later, with 
the Court of Madrid, relative to the poſſeſſion 


of Nootka, you was fortunate enough to aug- 


ment your reputation. The menaces, the pre- 
parations, and the promptitude of the Britiſh 
Cabinet, terrified the Spaniſh Miniſtry. They 
conſented, at leaſt in words, to relinquiſh the 
obje in diſpute : and though time has proved 
how fallacious were theſe apparent indications 
of fear or of inferiority, your admirers did not 
fail to find new matter for panegyric, in your 
firmneſs, your vigour, and your reſources, 
Under theſe promiſes of future capacity began 
the preſent war. That awful cloud, which col- 
lecting in the horizon of France, has burſt over 
Europe, and threatens to ſweep us from the 
place which we have hitherto occupied in the 


| ſcale of nations, was long ſuſpended in the 


political atmoſphere. To the eye of the 
moraliſt and the philoſopher, it formed at 
firſt a ſubject of pleaſing admiration, or a 
theme of wide and curious ſpeculation, rather 
than an object of terror. We beheld only its 


gilded 
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gilded ſurface, and its majeſtic or brilliant co- 
louring, unconſcious of the ſanguinary deluge 
which it contained within. I am ready to 
admit in their utmoſt force, the validity and 
wiſdom of the motives which compelled you 
to meet, rather than tamely to recede from the 
tempeſt. It is not with the principles that 
produced the preſent rupture, J am at variance. 
The rapid conqueſt of the Netherlands, and the 
projected invaſion of Holland by Dumourier, left 
you no ſafe or honourable alternative except re- 
ſiſtance. As well might Carthage, diſarmed and 
defenceleſs, have expected from the Roman Se- 


nate, terms of equity and moderation, as Great 


Britain from the Convention of 1793. I nei- 
ther charge you with baſely crouching in the 
hour of danger, nor with puſillanimity and 
deſertion of your poſt. Your guilt is of a very 
different deſcription, and is much too deep to 


ſtand in any need of aggravation. If I meant 


to convey it in claſſical language, I would re- 
commend to your peruſal the ſtory of the ſon 
of Clymene. Though fabulous, its applica- 
tion is not leſs obvious, than it 1s unfortunately 
juſt. Though it is neither to beffound i in Livy, 
nor in Tacitus, it is not unworthy of your 


attention. 1 diſdain, however, to . preſs. the 


alluſion 
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alluſion further, or to borrow arms from the 
fables of antiquity. Let us calmly examine 

your conduct, and decide upon its merits. 
Nothing could be more brilliant than the 
opening of the firſt campaign. We beheld 
the United Provinces reſcued from Dumourier, 
by the Engliſh forces, at the moment when 
their ruin or ſubjection appeared to be inevi- 
table. The ſubſequent defeats experienced by 
that commander, and his ultimate defection 
from the cauſe of the Republic, ſeemed to be 
only the prelude to greater and more deciſive 
ſucceſs. Advancing into the Netherlands, the 
allied armies retook poſſeſſion of thoſe pro- 
vinces; and the victory of Famars obliterated 
in a great meaſure the unfortunate defeat at 
Gemappe. Conde ſurrendered; and Valen- 
ciennes, one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of France, 
was reduced to capitulate. Conſternation per- 
vaded the councils of the new Republic, while 
the troops, intimidated or diſperſed by the 
treachery of their general, could with difficulty 
be re- aſſembled and organized anew under 
Dampierre. This, Sir, was the deciſive mo- 
ment when the fate of England, of Europe, 
and of mankind, might be ſaid to depend on 
Io BD | your 
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your reſolutions. It was an awful crifis, and 
ſuch as we cannot expect to arrive again in the 
hiſtory of nations. Two great and obvious al- 
ternatives preſented themſelves for your choice. 
Either of them, embraced with vigour, and 
followed up with promptitude, might have 
extricated you from a fituation beſet with 
dangers ; and terminated the war, if not glo- 
riouſly, at leaſt honourably and beneficially. 


Had peace been your object, never was there 
a time ſo propitious, or at which equitable 


terms might have been offered and obtained 
with ſuch a moral certainty of ſucceſs. - France 
had not then felt her own force; nor had the 
experiment, ſo fatal to her enemies, that of 
riſing in a maſs, been yet adopted by their 
deſpair. The revolutionary ſpirit, which me- 
naces Europe with a ſubverſion more complete 
than was ever effected by the Roman diſcipline, 
or by the numbers and fury of the barbarians 


of the North, had not attained its height. 


Diſunion and jealouſy had not weakened, nor 
had defeats and misfortunes broken, the cou- 
rage of the combined armies. Holland and 
Flanders were not loft. Pruſſia and Spain 


had not ſeceded from the great alliance. Pied- 


mont 


„ 


mont was unattacked; and the King of Sardinia 


retained in his poſſeſſion the moſt important 
paſſages of the Alps. | 

If the proſecution of the war appeared to 
you a more judicious, or a more ſalutary line of 
conduct, the occaſion was not leſs favourable. 
Some of the principal outworks of the republic 


were carried; and the troops, elated by their 


recent advantages, might have penetrated with 
facility into the interior provinces of France. 
Artois and Picardy were open to invaſion. 
Cambray could not have reſiſted even a ſingle 
week. Bouchain was incapable of ſtanding 
a long, or a regular ſiege. By the capture of 
Douay, which muſt have ſurrendered almoſt 
on the firſt ſummons, the allies would have 


become maſters of the only French foundery 
for cannon on the Northern frontier. I need 


not point out the incalculable effects which 
muſt have followed from depriving the enemy 
of their ſuperiority in artillery, to which they 
were eminently indebted for the victory at 
Gemappe, and which they have maintained in 
almoſt every ſubſequent engagement through- 
out the war. The Engliſh and Imperial cavalry 
might have reached the banks of the Somme, 
without impediment or moleſtation ; and the 
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mont was unattacked; and the King of Sardinia 
retained in his poſſeſſion the moſt important 
paſſages of the Alps. | 

If the proſecution of the war appeared to 
you a more judicious, or a more ſalutary line of 
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Some of the principal outworks of the republic 
were carried; and the troops, elated by their 
recent advantages, might have penetrated with 
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week. Bouchain was incapable of ſtanding 
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on the firſt ſummons, the allies would have 
become maſters of the only French foundery 
for cannon on the Northern frontier. I need 


not point out the incalculable effects which 
muſt have followed from depriving the enemy 


of their ſuperiority in artillery, to which they 
were eminently indebted for the victory at 
Gemappe, and which they have maintained in 
almoſt every ſubſequent engagement through- 
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that followed. The ignominious evacuation 
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Convention, preſſed by ſuch formidable ene- 
mies, might poſſibly have been driven to the 


moſt deſperate extremity. 


Such was the ſituation, and ſuch were the 
proſpects of the combined powers, at the 
moment when the Duke of York received 
orders from England, to form the fiege of 
Dunkirk. Intoxicated with your ſhort-lived 
triumphs, too haughty to make propoſals of 
peace, and deſtitute of judgment to perceive 
the only means which could enable you to 
proſecute the war with a rational probability 
of ſucceſs, you divided your force at the in- 
ſtant when its union was indiſpenſable. The 
remonſtrances of the Prince of Cobourg were 
treated with diſregard; and from the receſſes 
of Downing-ſtreet you raſhly undertook to 
direct the operations of the field. The fatal 


iſſue of that precipitate and ill- concerted enter- 


priſe, renders it unneceſſary for me to ſay a 
ſingle word upon it. I do not deſire to aggra- 
vate the load of public condemnation under 
which you are oppreſſed, and which is daily 
augmenting in violence. In pity to you I wiſh 
to draw a veil over the remainder of that un- 
fortunate campaign, and the diſgraceful one 


of 
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of Toulon; the complete dereliction of the 
Low Countries; the conqueſt of Holland; 
the immenſe acquiſitions made by France on 
the German frontier ; and the ſeries of victo- 
ries which have accompanied their arms; theſe 
events, awful and momentous as they are, have 
yet been obliterated by others ba more cala- 
mitous. 

On whatever ſide we now direct our view, 
we find freſh ſubject for aſtoniſhment, anxiety, 


and conſternation. Abandoned by Pruſſia, de- 


ſerted by Spain, and driven with ignominy 


from Quiberon, you had ſtill the preſumption 


and credulity to believe that the Rhine and 
the Alps would form an inſuperable barrier to 


the farther progreſs of our enemies. The 


rapid and alarming advance of the republican 
troops in Italy muſt, however, we may natu- 
rally ſuppoſe, awaken you from ſo deluſive a 
ſecurity. Are you fully aware of the conſe- 
quences to be dreaded and expected from the 
recent loſs of Piedmont? Do you ſtill confide 
in the tactics of Beaulieu, and the ſuperiority of 
the Auſtrian cavalry, for checking the inroads 
of an army, elated by victory, and animated 
by enthuſiaſm? Or was it to the proteCtion of 
the Teſſino and the 22 that you truſted for the 


conſervation 
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conſervation of the Milaneze and the Mantuan? 
Feeble and ineffectual barriers Already Italy 
trembles to the utmoſt point of Calabria. The 
unfortunate Louis, driven from Verona by the 
terrors of the Venetians, may ſhortly ſolicit an 
aſylum with his brother in Holyrood-houſe, 
from the fury of his former ſubjects. The 
King of Sardinia, after the ignominious treaty 
which he has juſt ſigned, only continues to hold 
his tributary and precarious crown at the mercy 
of the Executive Directory. Lombardy has 
neither the means nor the power of reſiſtance. 
The Appenines will form no protection to the 


Great Duke of Tuſcany, who can only hope, 


by the moſt profound ſubmiſſion, to retain his 
dominions. Rome may again be ſacked by 
Buonaparte in 1796, as it was near three cen- 
turies ago, by the Conſtable of Bourbon ; and 
Naples, fertile in revolutions, may be tranſ- 
ferred from its preſent poſſeſſor, to ſome other 
family. 

Even though Italy ſhould eſcape this pro- 
bable and impending ſubverſion, are you ſo ill 
informed, or ſo infatuated, as to ſuppoſe that 
the Court of Vienna will continue the war, 
after the loſs of the Milaneze? Has not Sit 
Morton Eden acquainted you of the offers 
making at this hour bY France, in order to 

induce 
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induce the Imperial Court to conclude a ſepa- 
rate peace? You cannot be ignorant that Ba- 
varia 1s the ſubſtitute proffered for the Nether- 
lands; and you are not unacquainted that the 
majority of the Auſtrian cabinet has decidedly 
adviſed the Emperor to accept of that equiva- 
lent, By what motives, or what offers, do 
you hope to prevent ſo great a ſeceſſion from 
taking place? Is it by a new Imperial loan? 
You dare not, I believe, try the experiment, 
It may be fatal to the credit and circulation of 
this country. Will you have recourſe to that 
verſatile and mercenary Prince, who has already 
withdrawn kis aſſiſtance from us at the moſt 
critical period of the war? He will exact from 
you a ſubſidy proportionate to the emergency, 
and he will abandon you on the firſt ſubject of 
diſcontent. Or is it the mediation of Spain 
that you will implore? You may have ſeen in 
the diſpatches of Lord Bute, with what a 
malignant ſatisfaction the cabinet of Madrid 
enjoys your preſent embarraſſment, and will 
profit at a proper moment of your increaſing 
diſtreſs. The principal object of the late pro- 
greſs made by the Court, and of the interview 
with the Prince and Princeſs of Beyra, was to 
_ detach from our alliance the Portugueze. Per- 


_ haps, 


0 
haps, it is to Catherine the Second that you look 
for help. But that ſagacious Princeſs, though 
ſhe may ſend a detachment of her fleet into 
the Downs, in order to learn the tactics and 
the diſcipline of the Engliſh navy, will extend 
to you no military or effectual protection. Her 
eyes are fixed on another quarter of the earth. 
She already devours by anticipation the Turk- 
iſh empire on this fide the Boſphorus, and 
derides your humble ſupplications. The United 
Provinces of America are likely to augment 
the number of our enemies. Every European 
Power, either openly or ſecretly rejoices in the 
approaching downfal of a nation, which had 
attained to a point of elevation and proſperity 
before the preſent war, unprecedented in the 
annals of the modern world. 

1 may poſſibly be told by your friends, that 
you hold in your hands the infallible ſecurity 
for an honourable peace, by your acquiſitions 
in the Mediterranean, in India, and beyond 
the Atlantic. But if we appreciate theſe 
boaſted poſſeſſions, they ſhrink into little more 
than a name. Corſica is only held by the 
moſt precarious tenure, and is threatened with 
hourly attack from the very inhabitants who 
ſo lately ſubmitted to the Britiſh crown. To 

ſuppoſe 


on 


ſuppoſe that it can continue to be retained 65 
England, after the loſs of Piedmont; of Genoa, 
and of Lombardy, is to abuſe the credulity of the 
nation. It has followed in every age, and will ever 


follow, the fate of the neighbouring continent 


of Italy; nor can we hope to remain maſters 


of the iſland a ſingle month after the Engliſh 


fleet ceaſes to block up the harbour of Toulon. 
Are we then to look to India for the means 
of purchaſing peace? And is the reſtitution of 
the ſpoils of Holland to their former maſters, 
to conſtitute the price of it? Mr. Dundas, who 
doubtleſs ſo well knows the value of our recent 
conqueſts in the Eaſt, might have informed 
you, Sir, that far from effentially augmenting 


our ſtrength and our reſources, they tend, on 


the contrary, to exhauſt and'weaken us. Thoſe 
wide-extended ſettlements have long been one- 
rous and ruinous to their owners, While they 
were retained without a military force, or with 


only a few Sepoys and Malayes, to ſuperintend 
the collections of ſpices, and other articles of 
commerce or revenue, they were, it 1s true, 


objects of rational policy to preſerve. But, 
for many years, the Dutch have been oppreſſed 


beneath their weight. The capture of Cochin, 
Malacca, Negapatam, and the inferior facto- 


C ries 
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ries upon the iſland of Ceylon, may ſerve to 


ſwell a Gazette, or to excite a momentary and 


deluſive exultation in the populace : but, ex- 
cept to the captors, they will be productive 


of no real benefit. Even the entire conqueſt 


of Ceylon, and the acquiſition or monopoly 
of the cinnamon trade, muſt be purchaſed at 
a price far beyond its value. Are you aware 
that it will require at leaſt ſixteen hundred 
troops to garriſon Colombo, Point de Galle, 
and Trincomalee? Batavia will be the grave 
of the Engliſh; and its ſurrender to our arms 
ought to be deprecated, rather than defired. 
The Cape of Good Hope itſelf, which you 


are pleaſed to denominate and conſider as the 


key of India, has been greatly over-rated. We 
begin, after the firſt violence of national joy 
at its capture has ſubſided, to appreciate its im= 
portance more accurately. Neither as a mili- 
tary ſtation, nor as a granary, will it ever repay 
the enormous expences requiſite for retaining 
it at a peace. Our dominions in the Eaſt are 
already far too extenſive, and you cannot be 
1 gnorant of the alarming ſpirit of fermentation, 
or rather of diſcontent, which has recently 
manifeſted itſelf among the troops. You are 
only accelerating the deſtruction, and preci- 
pitating 
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-  pitating the downfal of the fabric, by loading 


us with the immenſe addition of the Dutch 

eſtabliſhments in thoſe remote ſeas. 
Beyond the Atlantic we have in fact ſcarcely 

any thing to reſtore except Martinique, At 


Cape Nicola Mole, the Engliſh garriſon is 


blockaded and beſieged. The other ſettlements 
on St. Domingo have been already abandoned, 
or can only be kept at a prodigious annual ex- 
penditure of men and money. It would, indeed, 
have been fortunate for us if we had never 
landed on that devoted ſhore, where whole regi- 
ments have fallen victims to the malignancy of 
the climate. If we look to the Weſt-India 
iſlands, what more have we there to concede, 
except Tobago? Victor Hugues, at the head of 
a diſciplined and ferocious army, compoſed of 
negroes, renegadoes, and buccaneers, is much 
too formidable to be attacked with any proſpe& 
of ſucceſs in Guadaloupe. The efforts of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie muſt be directed rather to 
preſervation than to conqueſt, and will pro- 
bably be limited to the recapture of St. Lucie; 


Grenada and St. Vincent's, laid waſte and de- 


ſtroyed, may long remain, for the moſt part, 
an unproductive wilderneſs, even after the 
ejection of foreign enemies. 

"= O 2 But, 
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But, let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that we 


were completely maſters of both the Indies, 


and that we held them by the moſt permanent 
" tenure. Do you really believe, Sir, that, lu- 
crative as ſuch acquiſitions might be to a trad- 
ing nation, they would either facilitate or haſten 
the attainment of peace ? They might, perhaps, 
have done ſo in other periods, when Fleury, 
or Choiſeul, or Maurepas, conducted the coun- 
cils of France, We then contended for em- 
pire, for territory, or for commerce. We are 
now at iſſue for our very exiſtence as a people. 
If we were the ſovereigns of all that Gama 
and Columbus diſcovered, or of all that Albu- 
querque and Cortez conquered in the two 


hemiſpheres, we ſhould only become objects 


of greater envy, avidity, and plunder, to the 
enemy with whom we are engaged. It has 
been the fatal error and deluſion of your mini- 
ſtry, to miſtake wealth for ſtrength, and to 
ſend expeditions to the extremity of Aſia and 
America, inſtead of concentring all your force 
at home. You are only decorating the victim 
with garlands for the knife. The fate of 
England will never be decided except im Eng- 


land. It is here that we muſt ultimately meet 
and vanquiſh the enemy, or ſubmit to the ſame 


humiliating 
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humiliating conditions which they have already 


impoſed on other nations and princes. It is 
upon the Rhine and the Po, that the deſtruction 
of Great Britain will be ſigned and ſtipulated. 

Are you prepared to meet and repel the ſhock 
of that invaſion which inevitably impends? The 
termination of war between France and the 
Emperor will be the ſignal for undertaking it. 
Already many hundred boats and veſſels of every 


ſpecies and dimenſion are ſecretly collecting, or 


conſtructing in the innumerable creeks of Hol- 
land, from Goree and Helvoetſluys, to the en- 
trance of the Schelde. A few days will tranſport 
the hardy and veteran Jegions of Pichegru and of 
Jourdan, from Duſſeldorf or Cologne, to Rot- 
terdam, to Dunkirk, and to Antwerp. The 
Eaſtern coaſt of this kingdom is incapable of 
being protected againſt an enterpriſing enemy, 
by any naval force, however numerous, vigi- 
lant, or active. Had Philip the Second been 
maſter of the ports of Holland, his armada 
would have met with a diffrent fate. Such 
has been the ſyſtematical determination of 
the. French government, at all events, to try 
the experiment, that they have recently em- 
ployed a ſkilful engineer to ſound the whole 
ſhore of England, and to aſcertain. the vari- 


ous 
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ous depths of water, from the mouth of 


the Humber, round to that of the Thames. 
Though the perſon ſelected for the commiſſion 
did not ſucceed in the whole obje& entruſted 
to him, his Majeſty's Miniſters have, doubt- 
leſs, not forgotten the facts which appeared on 
his ſeizure and examination. I forbear to ſay 


more upon a point which is too delicate for - 


diſcuſſion, and which cannot be confidered 


without affording matter of the deepeſt and 


moſt awful reflection. 

How, then, it may be demanded, can we 
eſcape from the toils that ſurround us? How 
ſooth, or chain a deſperate adverſary, inſolent 
from ſucceſs, incapable of liſtening to conſi- 
derations of ordinary policy, and inflamed at 
once with the deſire of plunder, vengeance, 
and victory ? By what political charm can we 
hope to mollify or difarm a people, accuſtomed 
to blood, ſteeped in poverty to the lips, inured 


to every ſpecies of renunciation, and who, after 


having humbled or vanquiſhed all their other 
opponents, prepare, even-handed, to cloſe with 
their only ſurviving foe? The ſituation, I con- 
feſs, is ſuch, as demands no common wiſdom, 
and no ordinary meaſures. It is not by the 
little arts of a vulgar and inſidious policy, or by 

any 
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any indirect and diplomatic propoſitions veiled 
in ſtudied ambiguity, that we can hope to 
check or to divert the torrent. We have ſeen 
in the recent rejection of Mr. Wickham's 
overtures to the French Miniſter at Baſle, how 
deaf an ear the Executive Directory turns to 
any attempt of that nature. 

If we really hope or deſire to obtain terms 
from the French people, ſuch as Great Bri- 
tain can with honour accept, we muſt ad- 
dreſs ourſelves fo the French people. It 
may be done, Sir, without violating the 
majeſty of the Throne, or compromiting 
the dignity of the Legiſlature. Lay afide the 
miſerable forms in which you have been 
hitherto entrenched. Call together the new 
Parliament without delay. Speak to them in 
4 the language that befits the time and the mag- 

nitude of the emergency. Conceal from them 
nothing which it imports us to know. Throw 

yourſelf upon their candour to pardon your 

paſt errors, and ſhew that you can yet be 

worthy of their future confidence. Iſſue a de- 
claration on the part of the King, ſanctioned 

by both branches of the Legiſlature. Addreſs it 

not only to the Engliſh people, but, in effect, 

to ay. European nation, and to mankind. 

Explain 
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Explain clearly what you demand, and what you 
are ready to concede, for peace. Prove to the 
world that neither ambition, nor rapacity, nor 
the vain and impracticable hope of diſmem- 
bering France, are your motives for continuing 
the war. Diſclaim all connexion with the 
Count de Provence, and any ſupport of his 
title, or his right to the Throne. Renounce 
in unambiguous terms, eyery idea of intermed- 
dling with the French government ! - Above 
all, declare that the protection which you may 
henceforward extend to any individuals of the 
Bourbon family; is only given as td expatriated 
and ſuffering exiles, not as to princes claim- 


ing the crown by hereditary deſcent. Call 
upon the inhabitants of France themſelves to 


aid you in reſtoring tranquillity to Europe! 
But, when you invoke their aſſiſtance, omit the 
inſulting or opprobrious epithets with which 
you are accuſtomed too freely to load them, in 
the Houſe of Commons. Such impotent abuſe 
may irritate, but cannot wound. Adjure them 
by that liberty which they profeſs to venerate, 


to ſtop the further effuſion of human blood; 


and even, if neceflary, to check the violence 


of the Executive Directory, and to controul 
their vengeance or ambition. This, Sir, is the 
only 
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only meaſure which can be efficacious; and 
which, if it failed of producing the deſired 
effect abroad, muſt nevertheleſs be followed 
by advantages of a thouſand kinds at home. 
It would cloſe the domeſtic wounds and breaches | 
of this country. It would awaken loyalty, and 
extinguiſh ſedition. It would filence oppoſition 
in Parliament, and it would revive every ſen- 
timent of patriotiſm without doors. It would 
convince Europe that we do not deſire, as is in- 
vidiouſly aſſerted, to monopolize the commerce 
of both the Indies. Even your enemies would 
do juſtice to the magnanimity of ſuch a con- 
duct, and own that you was not totally un- 
deſerving of the ſtation you occupy. 

I am, however, far from flattering myſelf 
that you are capable of approving or of follow- 
ing advice ſo enlarged and ſalutary. It is not 
among men who, like you, have been ha- 

bituated from their firſt entrance on manhood, 
to abſolute authority, that truth finds an eaſy ac- 
ceſs, ora favourable reception. The contractors 
and paraſites who ſurround you, are too much 
intereſted in prolonging your delufion, to ſuffer 
you to profit by experience, or ever to permit. 
you to avow your errors. In every convulſion 
of the French capital, in every conſpiracy of 
Ss ::. on the 


3 

the anarchiſts, in every depreciation of the 
mandats, they ſee the immediate fall of the 
Republic. Even now they tell you that the 
government is on the brink of deſtruction, and 
Paris ready to become the prey of flames, or to 
be abandoned to pillage. They forget that 
while Marius and Sylla filled the imperial city 

with maſſacre and proſcription, the Roman 
legions overran the earth. . 
In the two Houſes of Parliament you be- 
hold only a proſtrate aſſembly, attentive to 
your nod, faſcinated by your eloquence, and 
anticipating your wiſhes. Unfortunately for 
this country, ſo diminiſhed is the Oppoſi- 
tion in numbers, and fo fallen in the public 
eſtimation, as toliberate youeven from thedecent 
forms of parliamentary reſpe& and diſcuſſion. 
You are not fettered, like your predeceſſor Lord 
North, or compelled to undergo the perpetual 
| ſlavery of diurnal and nocturnal attendance in 
the Houſe of Commons. Your ſlumbers are not 
broken, nor are your convivial hours diſturbed 
by debates and diviſions. Scarcely is the dull 
uniformity of the ſeſſion diverſified or chec- 
quered by a ſingle evening of exertion. The 
Parliament, which is about to aſſemble, will, 
unqueſtionably, not be leſs ſubmiſſive, or leſs 
partial 
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partial to your virtues, than was the laſt, Mr. 
Roſe will adminiſter the ſtate during the in- 
terregnum, preſide over the elections, and 
ſmooth every aſperity that can interrupt your 
future repoſe. 

In the fatal facility with which you nego- 
tiate loans, and borrow millions on the ſhorteſt 
notice, I am too ſenſible that you have diſcovered 
the infallible ſecret of perpetuating and cement- 
ing your authority. In the ſcandalous and 
careleſs inattention of the late Houſe of Com- 
mons, to ſuperintend, or even to inquire into the 
expenditure of the ſums thus raiſed, we trace 
the indelible ſymptom of a degenerate age. We 
are loſt in amazement and indignation at con- 
templating the treaſures already laviſhed ſince 
the commencement of the preſent war : we dare 
not even ſpeculate upon the ſtill greater de- 
mands, which its continuance will render ne- 
ceſſary. The extravagance, attributed by his 
enemies to Lord North, was parſimony, com- 
pared with the profuſion of the preſent mo- 
ment. How is it, Sir, that in the midſt of 
the enormous grants made fince laſt Novem- 
ber, and after two loans, unprecedented in 
magnitude, of full five-and-twenty millions, 
the moſt diſgraceful poverty is viſible in every 
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department? I bluſh for the dignity, while I 
feel for the humiliation, of your royal Maſter. 
Are you aware of the ſtate to which you have 
reduced him ? Or do you defire, after bring- 
ing your country to the edge of inſolvency, to 
render the Sovereign a public bankrupt ? Is 
it decent to allow the civil. liſt to be near fix 
quarters in arrear, and to ſuffer the immediate 
ſervants of the King's houſehold to periſh with 
hunger, while more than a hundred thouſand 


pounds are annually laviſhed on foreigners, and 


on emigrants? Take care, Sir, how you abuſe 
the patience of a people, flow to complain, 
but whoſe reſentment will be neceſſarily pro- 
portioned to the outrages they ſuffer. 

Your panegyriſts will perhaps remind us of 
the period of the American war, and attempt 


to derive a ſpecies of conſolation, allied to 


triumph, from the compariſon between the 
preſent time, and that melancholy era. But 
do you preſume, Sir, to put your political em- 
barraſſments in competition with thoſe of Lord 


North? He was compelled to combat a people 


neither leſs ardent, nor leſs pertinacious in de- 
fending their liberties, than are the French of 
this day. He was obliged to carry on hoſti- 

lities acroſs the Atlantic, at the diſtance of a 
| | thouſand 
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thouſand leagues. When already wearied, and 
finking under that conflict, he was neceſſitated 
ſucceſſively to engage the whole force of France, 
Spain, and Holland, ſuſtained by the armed 
neutrality of the Baltic powers. You, on the 
contrary, have been placed at the head of the 
greateſt confederacy which Europe ever wit- 
neſſed, and you have had only a ſingle enemy 
to oppoſe. Be aſſured, Sir, whatever your 
flatterers perſuade you, that your talents are not 
calculated for the tempeſt! As a Miniſter of 
Finance, or as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
you may deſerve a conſpicuous place in hiſtory, 
and even merit highly of your country ; but we 
can neither be ſaved by eloquence, nor extri- 
cated by oratory. Great only in the Houſe of 
Commons, you ſhrink into leſs than human 
proportions, from the inſtant that you paſs the 
threſhold of the Lobby. We look for the ſub- 
lime endowments that diſtinguiſhed the late 


Earl of Chatham, and we find only his tones 


and his name. 

I have hitherto attacked you as a public 
functionary. Let me now, before we part, ad- 
dreſs a few words to you in your private and 
individual capacity. If under this relation I 
permit myſelf to compare you with every Mi- 

niſter 
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niſter who has preſided in the councils of Eng- 
land fince the abdication of James the Second, 
you ſtand, it muſt be confeſſed, altogether 
alone. The Godolphins, the Walpoles, and 
the Pelhams, were cloſely and integrally united 
with the Prince whom they ſerved, and the 
people whom they governed. They had a 
great hereditary ſtake in the country. They felt 
the warmeſt and deareſt intereſt in its preſerv- 
ation, its felicity, and its proſperity. They 
were not merely animated to perform their 
duty by ambition, by the love of glory, or the 
thirſt of fame, however laudable may be thoſe 
emotions, and however inſeparable from pre- 
eminent parts. When they retired from the 
preſence of the Sovereign, or from the tumult 
of a popular aſſembly, they were neceſlarily 
met by the pledges of domeſtic love. Their 
eye muſt have been ſometimes brightened by 
hope, and ſometimes dimmed by conjugal or 
parental ſolicitude, when they directed their 
view forward to a dark futurity, or contem- 
plated the awful and poſlible revolutions of 
ſtates and empires. 

You, Sir, are happily a ſtranger to theſe 
delicious, but painful ſenſations. You may 
coolly indulge in reyeries upon the moral or 

political 
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Political convulſions with which Europe is 
menaced at the preſent moment. You may, 
without diſturbing the ſerenity of your mind, 
or the equanimity of your temper, ſteadily 
ſurvey even the poſſible fall of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution ; the ſublimeſt effort of political 
wiſdom, and the greateſt work of civilized 
man. Deſtitute alike of patrimony and of de- 
ſcendants, your cares are neceſſarily limited to 
the preſervation of your office, and the ſup- 
port of your perſonal glory: nor, if unfortu- 
nate, can you defire any other grave than 
the ruins of the monarchy, under which you 
ſeem determined to bury yourſelf. Incapable 
of deſcending into a private ſtation, after hays 
ing ſo long occupied the higheſt place; un- 
ſoftened by the daily intercourſe of tender and 
domeſtic offices; inſulated in the midſt of 
ſociety, you are too intractable to profit by 
experience, and too haughty to liſten to ad- 
monition. 

Hopeleſs, however, as I am, that my exer- 
tions will be effectual or beneficial, I ſhall, at 
leaſt, derive a feeble conſolation from having, 
like Laocoon, deprecated and foretold the ca- 
lamity, which I cannot avert. The preſent 
Oppoſition is too inconſiderable to impoſe any 
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obſtacle or impediment to your meaſures. It 
is only the Nation, collected in the perſons of 
its Repreſentatives, which, if rouſed to a ſenſe 
of the danger, can dictate to you imperiouſly 
its pleaſure. The Parliament which is about 
to be convened in July, will have, I truſt, this 
taſk to execute. Never did any legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly meet to deliberate on intereſts fo deep, 
or to diſcuſs queſtions ſo vaſt and momentous. 
The Convention of 1688 only gave away the 
Crown. The Parliament of 1796 will have to 
decide whether we ſhall remain a Monarchy, 
and a People. On their reſolves it muſt depend, 
whether we are blindly to abandon to you the | 
direction of a war which you have ſhewn your- 1 
ſelf incapable of conducting, ruinous from its. 
expence, impracticable in its objects, and doubt- 
ful, if not deſtructive, in its iſſue: Or whe- 
ther, by forcing you to adopt meaſures at 
once dignified, conciliating, and pacific, we 
ſhall more effectually compel France to ſuſpend N 
her revolutionary fury, and to reſtore to Europe 
the bleſſings of univerſal peace. 
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